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KFLXKGREAT deal of uſeleſs argument might 
* a M have been ſaved, in the political conteſt, 
a which has arifen from the expulſion of Mr. 
K. Wilkes, and the ſubſequent appointment of 
Mr. Luttrell, if the queſtion had been once ſtated with 
preciſion, to the ſatisfaction of each party, and 
clearly underitood by them both. Bur in this, as in 
almolt every other diſpute, it uſually happens that 
much time is loſt in referring to a multitude of caſes 
and precedents, which prove nothing to the purpoſe, 
or in maintaining propoſitions, which are either not 
diſputed, or, whether they be admitted or denied, 
are entirely indifferent as to the matter in debate; 
until at laſt the mind, perplext and confounded with 
the endleſs ſubtleties of controverſy, loſes ſight of 
the main queſtion, and never arrives at truth. Both 
parties in the diſpute are apt enough to practiſe theſe 
diſhoneſt artifices. The man who is conſcious of the 
weaknels of his cauſe, is intereſted in concealing it; 
and on the other ſide it is not uncommon to ſce a good 
cauſe mangled by advocates who do not know the real 


ſtrength of it. 
B I ſhould 


* in the preſent caſe ſo many precedents have 
en produced to prove, that the houſe of commons 
have a right to expell one of their own members; 
that it belongs to them to judge of the validity of 
elections; or that the law of parliament is part of the 
law of the land? After all theſe propoſitions are ad- 
mitted, Mr. Luttrell's right to his ſeat will continue 
to be juſt as diſputable as it was before. Not one of 
them is at preſent in agitation. Let it be admitted 
that the houſe of commons were authorized to expell 
Mr. Wilkes; that they are the proper court to judge 
of Elections; and that the law of parliament is bind- 
ing upon the people; ſtill it remains to be enquired 
whether the houſe, by their reſolution in favour of 
Mr. Luttrell, have or have not truly declared that 
Jaw. To facilitate this enquiry I would have the 
queſtion cleared of all foreign or indifferent matter. 
The following ſtate of it will probably be thought a 
fair one by both parties; and then I imagine there is 
no. gentleman in this country who will not be capable 
of forming a judicious and true opinion upom it. I 
take the queſtion to be ſtrictly this: Whether or no 
it be the known eſtabliſhed law of parliament, that 
the expulſion. of a member of the houſe of commons 
of itſelf creates in him ſuch an incapacity to be re- 
elected, that, at a ſubſequent election, any votes 
given to him are null and void, and that any other 
candidate, Who, except the perſon expelled, has the 


greateſt number of votes, ought to be the fitting 


member? | 

To prove that the affirmative is the law of Parlia- 
ment, I apprehend it is not ſufficient: for the preſent 
houſe of commons to declare it to be ſo. We may 
ſhut. our eyes indeed to the dangerous conſequences 


of ſuffering one branch of the legiſlature to declare 


new laws, without argument or example, and it may 

Perhaps be prudent enough to ſubmit to authority ; 

ta mere aſſertion will never convince, much leſs 

will it be thought reaſonable to prove the right by — 
| V” a 
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„ ſhould be glad to know, for inſtance, to what 
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fact itſelf. The miniſtry have not yet pretended to 
ſuch a tyranny over our minds. To ſupport the af- 
firmative fairly, it will either be neceſſary to produce 


«ſome ſtatute in which that poſitive proviſion ſhall have 


been made, that ſpecific diſability clearly created, 
and the conſequences of it declared; or if there be 
no ſuch ſtatute, the cuſtom of parliament muſt then 
be referred to, and ſome caſe or caſes, ſtrictly in 
point, mult be produced, with the deciſion of the 
court upon them ; for I readily admit that the cuſtom 
of parliament, once clearly proved, is equally bind- 
ing with the common and ſtatute law, | 

The conſideration of what may be reaſonable or 
unreaſonable makes no part of this queſtion, We 
are enquiring what the law is, not what it ought to 
be. Reaſon may be applied to ſhew the impropriety 
or expedience of a law, but we mult have either ſta- 
tute or precedent to prove the exiſtence of it. At the 
ſame time I do not mean to admit that the late reſo- 
lution of the houſe of commons is defenſible on ge- 
neral principles of reaſon, any more than in law. 
This is not the hinge on which the debate turns. 

2 therefore that I have laid down an accu- 
rate ſtate of the queſtion, I will venture to affirm, 
1ſt, That there is no ſtatute exiſting by which that 
ſpecific diſability which we ſpeak of is created, If 
there be, let it be produced, The argument will 


then be at an end, 


2dly. That there is no precedent in all the pros 
ceedings of the houſe of commons, which comes en- 
tirely home to the preſent caſe, viz. where an ex- 
pelled member has been returned again, and another 
candidate, with an inferior number of votes, has 
© been declared the fitting member.“ If there be ſuch 
a precedent, let it be given to us plainly, and I am 
ſure it will have more weight than all the cunning ar- 
guments which have been drawn from inferences and 

probabilities, „ 
The miniſtry, in that laborious pamphlet which 
prelume contains the whole ſtrength of the party, have 
B2 gcclareg 


Qeclared © that Mr, Walpole's was the firſt and only 
<* inſtance, in which the electors of any county or 
„ borough had returned a perſon expelled to ſerve in 
the ſame parliament.“ It is not poſſible to conceive 
a a caſe more exactly in point. Mr. Walpole was ex- 
pelled, and having a majority of votes at the next 
election, was returned again. The friends of Mr. 
Taylor, a candidate ſet up by the miniſtry, petitioned 
the houſe that he might be the ſitting member. Thus 
far the circumſtances tally exactly, except that our 
houſc of commons ſaved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of 
petitiohing. The point of law however was the ſame. 
Fr came regularly before the houſe, and it was their 
buſineſs to determine upon it. They did determine 
it, for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly elected. If 
it be ſaid that they meant this reſolution as matter of 
favour and indulgence to the borough, which had re- 
torted Mr. Walpole upon them, in order that the 
Burgeſles knowing what the law was, might correct 
their error, I anſwer, 
I. That it is a ſtrange way of arguing to oppoſe a 
ſuppoſition, which no man can prove, to a fact which 
proves itſelf. 
II. That if this were the intention of the houſe of 
commons, it muſt have defeated itſelf. The Bur- 
eſſes of Lynn could never have known their error, 
much leſs could they have corrected it by any in- 
ſtruction they received from the proceedings of the 
houſe of commons. They might perhaps have fore- 
ſeen this if they returned Mr. Walpole again, he 
would again be rejected; but they never could infer, 
from a relolution by which the candidate with the 
feweſt votes was declared not duly elected, that, at a 
future election, and in fimilar circumſtances, the 
' houſe of commons would reverſe their reſolution, 
and receive the ſame candidate as duly elected, whom 
they had before rejected. 
This indeed would have been a moſt extraordinary 
yay of ts. the law of parliament, and what I 
preſume 
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purpoſes with itſelf, could poſſibly underſtand. 


preſume no man, whoſe underſtanding is not at croſs- 


If in a caſe of this importance, I thought myſelf 
at liberty to argue from ſuppoſitions rather "than from 
facts; I think the probability in this caſe 1s directly 
the reverſe of what the miniſtry affirm; and that it is 
much more likely that the houſe of commons at that 
time would rather have ſtrained a point in favour of 
Mr. Taylor, than that they would have violated the 
law of parliament, and robbed Mr. Taylor of a right 
legally veſted in him, to gratify a refractory borough, 
which in defiance of them, had returned a perſon 
branded with the ſtrongeſt mark of the diſpleaſure of 
the houſe. 

But really, Sir, this way of talking, for I cannot 
call it argument, 1s a mockery of the common un- 
derſtanding of the nation, too groſs to be endured. 
Our dearcit intereſts are at ſtake. An attempt has 
been made, not merely to rob a ſingle county of its 
rights, but, by inevitable conſequence, to alter the 
conſtitution of the houſe of commons. This fatal 
attempt has ſucceeded, and ſtands as a precedent re- 
corded for ever. If the miniſtry are unable to de- 
fend their cauſe by fair argument founded on facts, 
let them ſpare us at leaſt the mortification of being 
amuſed and deluded like children. I believe there is 
yer a ſpirit of reſiſtance in this country, which will not 
ſubmit to be oppreſſed ; but I am ſure there 1s a fund 
of good ſenſe in this country which cannot be de- 
ceived, 


JUNIUS, 


Dr; 
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Dr. B's POSTSCRIPT+ 
IN ANSWER TO 


SDN -I-U.9: LETTER; 


INC E theſe papers were ſent to the preſs a writer 
in the public papers, who ſubſcribes himſelf Ju- 
nius, has made a feint of bringing this queſtion to a 
ſhort iſſue. Though the foregoing obſervations con- 
tain in my opinion at leaſt, a full refutation of all that 
this writer 'has offered, I ſhall however, beſtow a very 
few words upon him. It will indeed coſt me very 
little trouble, to unravel and expoſe the ſophiſtry of 
his argument. 

I take the queſtion, ſays he, to be ſtrictly this:“ 
Whether or no it be the known eſtabliſned law of 
© parliament, that the expulſion of a member of the 
* houſe of commons of itſelf creates in him ſuch an 
c incapacity to be re- elected, that, at a ſubſequent 
* eleftion, any votes given to him are null and void; 
and that any other candidate, who, except the 
« perſon expelled, has the greateſt number of votes, 
© ought to be the fitting member.” . 

Waving for the preſent any objection I may have 
to this ſtate of the queſtion, I ſhall venture to meet 
our champion upon his own ground : and attempt to 
ſupport the affirmative of it, in one of the two ways, 
by which he ſays it can be alone fairly ſupported. If 
there be no ſtatute, ſays he, in which the ſpecific diſ- 
ability is clearly created, &c. (and we acknowledge 
there is none) the cuſtom of parliament mult then be 
referred to, and ſome caſe or caſes ſtrictly in point, 
muſt be produced, with the deciſion of the court 
upon them.“ Now I aſſert, that this has been done. 


1 Peſtſcript to his Pamphlet intitled “ An anſwer to the 
6 Queſtion ſtated.““ | 


Mr. Walpole's caſe is ſtrictly in point, to prove, that 
expulſion creates abſoluteſincapacityof being re- elected. 
This was the clear deciſion of the houſe upon it; and 
was a full declaration, that incapacity was the neceſ- 
ſary conſequence of expulſion. The law was as clearly 


and firmly fixed by this reſolution, and is as binding. 


in every ſubſequent caſe of expulſion, as if it had 
been declared by an expreſs ſtatute, © that a member 
expelled by a reſolution of the houſe of commons 
ſhall be deemed incapable of being re- elected. What- 
ever doubt then there might have been of the law 
before Mr. Walpole's caſe, with reſpect to the full 


operation of a vote of expulſion, there can be none 


now. The deciſion of the houſe upon this caſe is 


ſtrictly in point, to prove, that expulſion creates ab- 
ſolute incapacity in law of being re-elected. 

But incapacity in law in this inſtance mult have the 
ſame operation and effect with incapacity in law in 
every other inſtance, Now incapacity of being re- 
elected implies, in it's very terms, that any votes 
given to the incapable perſon, at a ſubſequent elec- 
tion, are null and void. This is it's neceſſary opera- 
tion, or it has no operation at all. It is vox ef præ- 
terea nibil. We can no more be called upon to prove 
this propoſition, than we can to prove that a dead 
man 15 not alive, or that twice two are four. When 
"my terms are underſtood, the propoſition is ſelf. evi- 

ent. 


Laſtly, It is in all caſes of election the known and 


eſtabliſhed law of the land, grounded upon the clear- 


eſt principles of reaſon and common ſenſe, that if the 
votes given to one candidate are null and void, they 
cannot be oppoſed to the votes given to another can- 
didate. They cannot affect the votes of ſuch candi- 
date at all. As they have, on the one hand, no poſi- 
tive quality to add or eſtabliſh, ſo have they on the 

other hand, no negative one, to ſubſtract or deſtroy. 
They are, in a word, a mere non-entity. Such was 
the determination of the houſe of commons in the 
Malden and Bedford elections; caſes ſtrictly in point 
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to the preſent Queſtion, as far as they are meant to 
be in point. And to ſay, that they are not in point, 
in all circumſtances ; in thoſe particularly which are 
independent of the propolition which they are quoted 
to prove, is to ſay no more than that Malden is not 
Middleſex, nor Serjeant Comyas Mr. Wilkes. 

Let us ſee then how our proof ſtands, Expulſion 
creates incapacity ; incapacity annihilates any votes 

wen to the incapable perſon. The votes given to 
the qualified candidate ſtand upon their own bot- 
tom, firm and untouched, and can alone have ef- 
fect, This, one would think, would be ſufficient. 
But we are ſtopped ſhort, and told, that none of our 

recedents come home to the preſent caſe; and are 
challenged to produce * a precedent in all the pro- 
ceedings of the houſe of commons that does come 
home to it, viz. where an expelled member has been re- 
turned again, and another candidate with an inferior 
number of votes, has been declared the fitting mem- 
ber.” 

Inſtead of a precedent, I will beg leave to put a 
caſe; which, I fancy, will be quite as decifive to the 
preſent point. Suppoſe another Sacheverel *, (and 
every party muſt have its Sacheverel) ſhould, at ſome 
future election, take it into his head, to offer himſelf 
a candidate for the county of Middleſex. He is 
oppoſed by a candidate, whoſe coat is of a different 
colour; but however of a very good colour. The 
divine has an indiſputable majority; nay, the poor 


layman is abſolutely diſtanced. The ſheriff, after 


having had his conſcience well informed by the reve- 
rend caſuiſt, returns him, as he ſuppoſes, duly elect- 
ed. The whole Houle is in an uproar, at the ap- 
prehenſion of ſo ſtrange an appearance amongſt them. 
A motion however is at length made, that the perſon 
was incapable of being elected, that his election there- 
fore is null and void, and that his competitor ought 


Why another Sacheverel, Doctor? Tempora mutantur ! 
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to have been returned. No, ſays a great orator; 
Firſt, ſhew me your law for this proceeding. © Ei- 
ther produce me a ſtatute, in which the ſpecific diſ- 
ability of a clergyman is created; or, produce me 
a precedent where @ clergyman has been returned, and 
another candidate, with an inferior number of votes, 
has been declared the fitting member.” No ſuch ſta- 
tute, no ſuch precedent to be found. What anſwer 
then is to be given to this demand ? The very ſame 
anſwer which I will give to that of Junius: That 
there is more than one precedent in the drones... 
of the Houſe,—* where an incapable perſon has been 
returned, and another candidate, with an inferior 
number of votes, has been declared the fitting 
member ; and that this 1s the known and eſtabliſhed 
law, in all caſes of incapacity, from whatever cauſe 
it may ariſe. | 

I ſhall now therefore beg leave to make a ſlight a- 
mendment to Junius's ſtate of the queſtion ; the af- 
firmative of which will then ſtand thus : 

It is the known and eſtabliſhed law of parlia- 
© ment, that the expulſion of any member of the 
* houſe of commons creates in him an incapacity of 
being re- elected; that any votes given to him at a 
* ſublequent election are, in conſequence of ſuch in- 
capacity, null and void; and that any other can- 
* didate who, except the perſon rendered incapable, 
© has the greateſt number of votes, ought to be the 
* ſitting member.” 

But our buſineſs is not yet quite finiſhed. Mr. 
Walpole's caſe muſt have a re-hearing. It is not 
poſſible, ſays this writer, to conceive a caſe more ex- 
actly in point. Mr. Walpole was expelled, and 
having a majority of votes at the next election, was 
returned again. The friends of Mr. Taylor, a can- 
didate ſet up by the miniſtry, petitioned the houle, 
that he might be the ſitting member. Thus far the 
circumſtances tally exactly, except that our houſe of 
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commons ſaved Mr. Luttrell the trouble of peti- 


tioning. The point of law, however, was the ſame. 
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N came regularly before the houſe, and. it was their 
buſineſs to. determine upon it,. They did deter- 
mine it; for they declared Mr. Taylor not duly 
eleced. A 

Inſtead of exarhining the juſtneſs of this repre- 
ſentation, I wall beg leave to oppoſe againſt it my 
own view. of this cale, in as plain a manner and as 
few words as I am able. 

It was the known and eſtabliſhed law of parlia- 
ment, when the charge againſt Mr, Walpole came 
before the houſe of commons, that they had power 
to expel, to diſable, and to render incapable for of- 
fences. In virtue of this power they expelled him. 
Had they, in the very vote of expulſion, adjudged 
him in terms, to be incapable Xt being re-elected, 
there muſt have been at once an end with him. 
But though the right of the houſe, both to expel, 
and adjudge incapable, was clear and indubitable, it 
does not appear to me, that the full operation and 
effect of a vote of expulſion ſingly was fo. The Jaw 
in this caſe had never been exprelsly declared. There 
had been no event to call up ſuch a declaration, I 
trouble got myſelf with the grammatical meaning of 
the word expulſiorf, I regard only its legal mean- 
ing. This was not, as I think, preciſely fixed. The 
houſe thought proper to fix it, and explicitly to de- 
clare the full conſequences of their former vote, be- 
fore they ſuffered thele conſequences to take effect. 
And in this proceeding they acted upon the moſt li- 
beral and ſolid principles of equity, juſtice, and law. 
What then did the burgeſſes of Lynn collect from 
this ſecond vote? Their ſubſequent conduct will tell 
us; it will with certainty tell us, that they conſidered 
It as deciſive againſt Mr. Walpole ; it will alſo, with 
equal certainty, tell us, that, upon ſuppoſition that 
the law of election itood then, as it does now, and 
that they knew it to ſtand thus, they interred, © that 
at a future election, and in caſe of -a ſimilar return, 
the houſe would receive the lame candidate, as duly 

elected, 
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could er benin hut Fa 
it is tieedlefs. to tepeat the chreurfiftaiine o iſh. 
üblich in the preſent cafe. It will be fufficient to 
obfervè, that as the; la of parliament, upon which 
the houſe of commons grounded every ſtep of .thar 
proetedings, was clear beyond the reach' of doubt, 
fo neither could rhe Freeholders of Middleſex he at 
a Joſs to foreſee what muſt be the ine vtable confe- 
quence of their proceeding in oppoſition to it. For 
por every return of Mr. Wilkes, the houſe made 
quiry, whether any votes were given to any other 
candidate. 

But I could venture, for the experiment's fake, 

even to give this writer the utmoſt he aſks ; to allow 
the moſt perfect ſimilarity throughout in theſe two 
caſes; to allow, that the law of expulſion was quite 
as clear to the burgeſſes of Lynn, as to the tree- 
holders of Middleſex. It will, I am confident, avail 
his cauſe but little. It will only prove, that the law 
of election at that time was different from the pre- 
ſent law. It will prove, that, in all caſes of an in- 
capable candidate returned, the law then was, that 
the whole election ſhould be void. But now we 
know that this is not law. «The caſcs of Malden 
and Bedford were, as has been ſeen, determined 
upon other and more juſt principles. And theſe 
determinations are, I imagine, admitted on all ſides, 
to be law. 
- + I would willingly draw a veil over the remaining 
part of this paper “. It is aſtoniſhing, it is painful, 
to ſee men of parts and ability, giving into the moſt 
unworthy artifices, and deſcending ſo much below 
their true line of character. But if they are not the 
dupes of their own lophiſtry, (which is hardly to be 
conceived) let them conſider that they are ſomething 
much worſe, 


It is high time he ſhould, having ſaid but little to the pure 
poſe to irengthen his argument. 
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STHeaearelt intereſts of this country are its laws and 
its conſtitution. Againſt every attack upon theſe, 
there will, I hope, be always found amongſt us the 
firmeſt /pirit of reſiſtance; ſuperior to the united ef- 
forts of faction and ambition. For ambition, though 
it does not always take the lead of faction, will be 
' ſure in the end to make the moſt fatal advantage of it, 
and draw it to its own 3 But, I truſt, our 
day of trial is yet far off; and that there is a fund of 
ood ſenſe in this country which cannot long be deceived, 
Þy the arts either of falſe reaſoning or falſe pa- 
triotiſm, | | | 
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SIR, 


HE gentleman, who has publiſhed an anſwer 
to Sir William Meredith's pamphlet, having 
honoured me with a poſtſcript of ſix quarto pages, 
which he moderately calls, beſtowing very few words 
upon me, I cannot, in common politeneſs, refuſe him 
areply. The form and magnitude of a quarto impo- 
poſes upon the mind, and men, who are unequal to 
the labour of diſcuſſing an intricate argument, or wiſh 
to avoid it, are willing enough to ſuppoſe, that much 
has been proved, becauſe much has been ſaid. Mine, 
I confeſs, are humble labours. I do not preſume to 
inſtruct the learned, but ſimply to inform the body of 
the people; and I prefer that channel of conveyance, 
which is likely to ſpread fartheſt among them. The 
advocates of the miniſtry ſeem to me to write for fame, 
and to flatter themſelves, that the ſize of their works 
will make them immortal. They pile up reluctant 
quarto upon ſolid folio, as if their labours, becauſe 
they are gigantic, could contend with truth and hea- 
ven. | | 

The writerof the volume in queſtion meets me u 

on my own ground. He acknowledges there is no 
ſtatute, by which the ſpecific diſability we ſpeak of is 
created, but he affirms that the cuſtom of parliament 
has been refered to, and that a caſe ſtrictiy in point 
has been produced, with the deciſion of the court up- 
on it.ä— I thank him for coming ſo fairly to the point. 
He aſſerts, that the caſe of Mr. Walpole, is ſtrictly in 
point to pou that expulſion creates an abſolute inca- 
pacity of being re- elected; and for this purpoſe he 


refers generally to the firſt vote of the houſe upon that 
| | | occalion, 


occaſion, without venturing to recite the vote itſclf. 
The unfair, diſingenuous artifice of adopting that part 
of a precedent, which ſeems to ſuit his purpoſe, and 
omitting the remainder, deſerves ſome pity, but can- 
not excite my reſentment. He takes advantage ea- 
gerly of the firſt reſolution, by which. Mr. Walpole's 
incapacity is declared ; and as to the two following, 
by which the candidate with the feweſt votes was de- 
clared < not duly elected,“ and the election itfelfwa- 
cated ; I dare ſay, he would be well fatisfied, if they 
were for ever blotted out of the journals of the houſe 
of commons. In fair argument, no part of a prece- 
dent ſhould be admitted, unleſs the Whole of it be 
given to us together. The author has divided his pre- 
cedent, for he knew that, taken together, it produced 
a conſequence directly the reverſe. of that, which he 
endeavours ta draw from a vote of expulſion. But 
what will this honeſt perſon ſay, if I take him at his 
word, and demonſtrate to him, that the houſe of 
commons never meant to found Mr. Walpole's iaca- 
pacity upon his expulſion only? What ſubterfuge will 


then remain? * 18:4 
Loet it be remembered that we are ſpeaking of the 
intention of men, who lived more than half a century 
ago, and that ſuch intention can only be collected from 
their words and actions, as they are delivered to us 
upon record. To prove their deligns by a ſuppoſi- 
tion of what they would have done, oppoſed to what 
they actually did, is mere trifling and impertinence. 
The vote, by which Mr. Walpole's incapacity was de- 
clared, is thus expreſſed, * That, Robert Walpole, 
*- Eſq; having been this ſeſſion of parliament committed 
a priſoner to the Tower, and expelled. this houſe 
« fora breach of truſt in the execution of his office, 
and notorious corruption when a ſecretary at war, 
e was and is incapable of being elected a member 
to ſerve in this preſent parliament *.“ Now, far, 


4 * 
* 1 Ss 


It is well worth remarking, that the compiler of a certain 


duarto, called The caſe of the laſt election for the county of Mid- 
| o 


to my underſtanding, no propoſition of this kind can 
be more' evident, than that the houſe of commons, by 
this very vote, themſelves underſtood, and meant to 
declare, that Mr. Walpole's incapacity aroſe from the 
crimes he had committed, not from the puniſhment 
the houſe annexed to them. The high breach of truſt, 
the notorious corruption are ſtated in the ſtrongeſt 
terms. They do not tell us he was incapable, becauſe 
he was expelled, but becauſe he had been guilry of 
ſuch offences, as juſtly rendered him unworthy of a 
ſear in parliament. If they had intended to fix the 
diſability upon his. expulſion alone, the mention of 
his crimes in the ſame vote, would have been high! 
improper. It could only perplex the minds of the 
electors, who, if they collected any thing from ſo con- 
fuſed a declaration of the law of parliament, muſt have 
concluded that their repreſentative had been declared 
incapable becauſe te was highly guilty, not becauſe 
he had been puniſhed. But even admitting them to 
have underſtood it in the other ſenſe, they muſt then, 
from the very terms of the vote, have united the idea 
of his being ſent to the Tower with that of his expul- 
ſion, and conſidered his incapacity as the joint effect 
of both. ; 

I do mean to give an opinion upon. the juſtice of 
the proceedings of the houſe of commons, with regard 


to Mr. Walpole ; but certainly, if I admitted their Wl 


cenſure to be well tounded, I couid no way avoid 


agreeing with them in the confequence they drew. 


from it. I could never have a doubt, in law or reafon, 
that a man, convicted of a high breach of truſt, and 
of a notorious corruption, in the execution of a public 


dleſex conſidered. has the impudence to recite this very vote, in 
the following terms, vide page 2. Reſolved, that Robert 
«« Walpole, Eſq; having been that ſeſſion of patliament expelled 
«« the houſe, was and is incapable of being elected a member 
« to ſerve in the preſent *+ parliament.” There cannot be a 
ſtronger poſitive proof of the treachery of the compiler, nor a 
ſtronger preſumptive proof that he was convinced that the vote, 
if truly recited, would overturn his whole argument. 


office, 
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mice," was anc ought to be incapable of fitting in the 
fame parliament. Far from attempting to invalidate 
that vote, I ſhould have wiſhed that the incapacity 
declared by it could legally have been continued for 
ever. 
| © Now, Sir, obſerve how forcibly the argument re- 
turns. The houſe of commons, upon the face of their 
roceedings, had the ſtrongeſt morives to declare Mr. 
alpole incapable of being re- elected. They thought 
ſuch a man unworthy to fit among them. To that 
point they proceeded no further; for they reſpected 
the rights of the people, while they aſſerted their own. 
They did not inter, from Mr. Walpole's incapacity, 
that his opponent was duly elected; on the contrary 


they declared Mr. Taylor © Not duly elected,“ and 


the election itſelf void. 


Such, however, is the precedent, which my honeſt 


friend aſſures us is ſtrictly in point to prove, that ex- 

ulſion of itſelf creates an incapacity #$ being elected. 
If it had been ſo the preſent houſe of commons ſhould 
at leaſt have followed ſtrictly the example before them, 
and ſhould have ſtated to us, in the ſame vote, the 
crimes for which they expelled Mr. Wilkes; whereas 
they reſolve ſimply, that, having been expelled, 
* he was and is incapable.” In this proceeding, I am 
authoriſed to affirm, they have neither ſtatute nor cuſ- 
tom, nor reaſon, nor one ſingle precedent to ſupport 
them. On the other ſide there is indeed a precedent 
fo {trongly in point, that all the inchanted caſtles of 


miniſterial magic fall before it. In the year 1698, (a 


eriod which the rankeſt tory dare not except againſt) 
Mr. Wollaſton was expelled, re- elected, and admitted 


to take his ſeat in the ſame parliament. The miniſtry 


have precluded themſelves from all objections drawn 
from the cauſe of his expulſion, for they affirm abſo- 
lately that expulſion of itſelf creates the diſability, 
Now, Sir, let ſophiſtry evade, let falſehood aſſert, and 
impudence deny; here ſtands the precedent, a 
land- mark to direct us through a troubled fea of con- 
troverſy, conſpicuous and unremoved. 


I have 
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I have dwelt the longer upon the diſcuſſion of this 
point, becauſe in my opinion it comprehends the whole 
queſtion. The reſt is unworthy of notice. We are 
enquiring whether incapacity be or be not created b 
expulſion. In the caſes of Bedford and Malden, the 
incapacity of the perfons returned was matter of pub- 
lic notoriety, for it was created by act of Parliament. 
But really, fir, my honeſt friend's ſuppoſitions are as 
unfavourable to him as his facts. He well knows 
that the clergy, beſides that they are repreſented in 
common with their fellow ſubjects, have allo a ſepe- 
rate parliament of their own that their incapacity to 
ſit in the houſe of commons has been confirmed by re- 
peated deciſions of the houſe, and that the law of 
Parliament, declared by thoſe deciſions, has been for 
above two centuries notorious and undiſputed. The 
author is certainly at liberty to fancy caſes, and make 
whatever compariſons he thinks proper ; his ſuppo- 
firions (till continue at a diſtance from fact, as his wild 
diſcourſes are from ſolid argument. 

The concluſion of his book is candid to an extreme. 

He offers to grant me all I deſire. He thinks he may 
ſafely admit that the caſe of Mr. Walpole makes di- 
rectly againſt him, for it ſeems he has one grand ſo- 
lution in petto for all Difficulties. If, ſays he, I were 
to allow all this, it will only prove, that the law of 
election was different, in queen Ann's time, from what 
it is at preſent. 

This indeed is more than I expected. The princi- 
ple, I know, has been maintained in fact, but 'I 
never expected to fee it ſo formally declared. What 
can he mean ? does he aſſume this language to ſatisfy 
the doubts of the people, or does he mean to rouſe 
their indignation ; are the miniſtry daring enough to 
affirm that the houſe of commons have a right to 
make and unmake the law of parliament at their plea- 
ſure ?—Does the law of parliament, which we are fo 
often told is the law of the land ;—does the common 
right of every ſubject of the realm depend upon an ar- 

D bitrary, 


| | 
( 18 ) 
bitrary, capricious vote of one branch of the legiſla- 
ture; — The voice of truth and Wu mull be 
ſilent. 224 
The miniſtry tell us Nui that this is no longer a 
queſtion of right, but of power and force alone. What 
Was law yeſterday is not law to day: and now it ſeems 
we have no better rule to live by than the temporary 
diſcretion and fluctuating Integrity. of the | houſe of 
Commons. 
Profeſſions of Patriotiſm are become ſtale and ri- 
diculous. For my own part, I claim no merit from 
endeavouring to do a ſervice to my fellow 22 I 
have done it to the beſt of my underſtanding ; and 
without looking for the approbation of other men, 
my conſcience is ſatisfied. What remains to be done 
concerns the collective body of the people. They 
are now to determine for themſelves whether they 
will firmly and conſtitutionally aſſert their rights, or 
make an humble ſlaviſh ſurrender of them at the 
feet of the miniſtry, To a generous mind there 
cannot be a doubt. We owe it to our anceſtors to 
preſerve entire thoſe rights, which they have deli- 
vered to our care; we owe it to our poſterity, not 
to ſuffer their deareſt inheritance to be deſtroyed. 
But if it were poſſible for us to be inſenſible of theſe 
ſacred claims, there is yet an obligation binding upon 
ourſelves, from which nothing can acquit us,—a 
perſonal intereſt, which we cannot ſurrender. To 
- alienate even our own rights, would be a crime as 
much more enormous than ſuicide, as a life of civil 
ſociety and freedom 1s ſuperior to a bare exiſtence ; 
and if life be the bounty of heaven, we ſcornfully 
reject the nobleſt part of the gift, if we conſent to 
ſurrender that certain rule of living, without which 
the condition of human nature is not only miſera- 


ble, but contemptible. 
JUNI. U S. 
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LE T TER X. 


To Dr. WILLIAM BLACKSTONE, 
SOLICITOR GENERAL to her MA jAHST v. 


S I R, 


1 SHALL make you no apology for conſidering 
a certain pamphlet, in which your late conduct 1s 
defended, as written by yourſelf. The perſonal in- 
tereſt; the perſonal reſentments, and above all, that 
wounded ſpirit, unaccuſtomed to reproach, and I hope 
not frequently conſcious of deſerving it, are ſignals, 
which betray the author to us as plainly as if your 


name were in the title page. You ap cal to the pub- 


lic in defence of your reputation. We hold it, Sir, 
that an injury offered to an individual is intereſting to 
ſociety. On this principle the people of England 
made common cauſe with Mr. Wilkes. On this prin- 
ciple, if you are injured, they will join in your re- 
ſentment. I ſhall not follow you through the inſipid 
form of a third perſon, but addreſs myſcif to you 
directly. 

Lou ſeem to think the channel of a pamphlet more 
reſpectable and better ſuited to the dignity of your 
cauſe, than that of a news- paper. Be it ſo. Yet if 
news- papers are ſcurrilous, you muſt confeſs they are 


impartial. They give us, without any apparent pre- 


ference, the wit and argument of the miniſtry, as 


well as the abuſive dulneſs of the oppoſition. The 


ſcales are equally poiſed. It is not the printer's fault 


if che greater weight inclines the balance. 


Your pamphlet then is divided into an attack upon 
Mr. Grenville's character, and a defence of your own. 
It would have been more conſiſtent perhaps with your 
profeſſed intentions, to have confined yourſelf to the 
laſt. But anger has ſome claim to indulgence, and 

2 ratling 
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rang is uſually a relief to the mind, I hope you 
have found benefit from the experiment. It is not 
my deſign to enter into a formal vindication of Mr. 
Grenville upon his own principles. I have neither 
the honour of being perſonally known to him, nor 
do I pretend to be completely maſter of all the facts. 
I need not run the riſque of doing an injuſtice to his 
opinions or to his conduct, when your pamphlet 
alone carries, upon the face of it, a full vindication 
of both. 

Vour firſt reflection is that Mr. Grenville was of 
all men the perſon, who ſhould not have complained 
of inconſiſtence with regard to Mr. Wilkes. This, 
Sir, is either an unmeaning ſneer, a peeviſh expreſ- 
ſion of reſentment, or, if it means any thing, you 
plainly beg the queſtion; for whether his parliamen- 
tary conduct with regard to Mr. Wilkes has or has 
not been inconſiſtent, remains yet to be proved. But 
it ſeems he received upon the ſport a ſutficient chal- 
tiſement for exerciling ſo unfairly his talent of mit- 
repreſentation. You are a lawyer, Sir, and know better 
than I do, upon what particular occaſions a talent 
for miſrepreſentation may be fairly exerted z; but to 
puniſh a man a ſecond time, when he has been once 
ſufficiently chaſtiſed, is rather too ſevere, It is not 
in the laws of England; it is not in your own com- 
mentaries, nor is it yet I believe in the new law you 
have revealed to the houſe of commons. I hope this 
doctrine has no exiſtence but in your own heart. At- 
ter all, Sir, if you had conſulted that ſober diſcre- 
t.on, which you feem to oppoſe with triumph to the 
honeſt jollity of a tavern, it might have occurred to 
you that, although you could have ſucceeded in fix- 
ing a charge of inconſiſtence upon Mr. Grenville, it 
would not have tended in any ſhape to exculpate 
yourſelf. | 8 

Your next inſinuation, that Sir William Meredith, 
had haſtily adopted the falſe gloſſes of his new Ally 


is of the ſame ſort with the firſt. It conveys a ſncer 
TR 


as little worthy of the gravity of your character, as it 
is uſeleſs to your defence. It is of little moment to 
the public to enquire by whom the charge was con- 
ceived, ot by whom it was adopted. The only queſ- 
tion we aſk is, whether or not it be true. The re- 
mainder of your reflections upon Mr. Grenville's con- 
duct deſtroy themſelves. He could not poſſibly come 
prepared to traduce your integrity to the houſe. He 
could not foreſee that you would even ſpeak upon the 
queſtion, much leſs could he foreſee that you would 
maintain a direct contradiction of that doctrine, which 
you had folemnly, diſintereſtedly, and upon ſobereſt 
reflection delivered to the public. He came armed 
indecd with what he thought a reſpectable authority, 
to ſupport what he was convinced was the cauſe ot 
truth, and I doubt not he intended to give you, in 
the courſe of the debate, an honourable and public 
teſtimony of his eſteem. Thinking highly of his 
abilities, I cannot however allow him the gift of divi- 
nation. As to what you are pleaſed to call a plan 
coolly formed to impoſe upon the houſe of commons, 
and his producing it without provocation at midnight, 
1 conſider it as the language of pique and invective, 
therefore unworthy of regard. But Sir, I am ſen- 
ſible I have followed your example too long, and 
wandered from the point. 
The quotation from your commentaries is matter 
of record. It can neither be altered by your friends, 
nor miſrepreſented by your enemies, and I am willing 
to take your own word for what you ſaid in the houſe 
of commons. If there be a real difference between 
what you have written and what you have ſpoken, 
you confeſs that your book ought to be the ſtandard. 
Now, Sir, if words mean any thing, I apprehend that 
when a long enumeration of diſqualifications (whether 
by ſtature or the cuſtom of parliament) concludes 
with theſe general comprehenſive words, © but ſub- 
ect to thele reſtrictions and diſqualifications, e every 
ſubject of the realm is eligible of common right,” 
a reader 


: a readef of a plain underſtanding muſt of courſe reſt 
-farisfied that noJpecies of diſqualifications whatſoever 
had been omitted. The known character of the au- 
thor, and the apparent accuracy with which the whole 
work is compiled, would confirm him in his opinion; 
nor could he poſſibly form any other judgment, with- 
out looking upon your commentaries in the ſame light 
in which you conſider thoſe penal laws, which though 
not repealed are fallen into diſuſe, and are now in ef- 
fect A SNARE TO THE. UNWARY, 

You tell us indeed that it was not part of your plan 
to ſpecify any temporary incapacity, and that youcould 
not, without a ſpirit of prophecy, have ſpecified the 
diiſability of a private individual, ſubſequent to the 
period at which you wrote. What your plan was I 
| {a not; but what it ſhould have been, in order to 

compleat the work you have given us, is by no means 

difficult to determine. The incapacity, which you 
call temporary, may continue ſeven years; and though 
you might not have foreſeen the particular caſe of Mr. 

Wilkes, you might and ſhould have foreſeen the poſ- 

ſibility of ſuch a caſe, and told us how far the houſe 
of commons were authorized to proceed in it by the 
law and cuſtom of parliament. The freeholders of 
| Middleſex would then have known what they had to 
truſt to, and would never have returned Mr. Wilkes, 
when colonel Luttrell was a candidate againſt him. 
They would have choſe ſome indifferent perſon rather 
than ſubmit to be repreſented by the object of their 
- contempt and deteſtation. 

Your attempt to diſtinguiſh between diſabilities, 
which affect whole claſſes of men, and thoſe which 
| affect individuals only, is really unworthy of your 
underſtanding. Your commentaries had taught me 
that, although the inſtance, in which a penal law is 
exerted, be particular, the laws themſelves are gene- 
ral. They are made for the benefit- and inſtruction 
of rhe public, though the penalty falls only upon an 
individual, You cannot but know, Sir, that what 

was 


| 


23 
was Mr. Wilkes's caſe yeſterday may be your's or 
mine to morrow. and that conſequently the common 
right of every ſubject of the realm is invaded by it. 
Profeſſing therefore to treat of the conſtitution of the 
houſe of commons, and of the laws and cuſtoms re- 
lative to that conſtitution, you certainly were guilty | 


of a moſt unpardonable omiſſion, in taking no notice 


of a right and privilege of the houſe, more exttaor- 
dinary and more arbitrary than all che others they poſ- 
ſeſs put together. If the expulſion of a member, 
not under any other legal diſability, of itſelf oreates 


in him an incapacity to be re-elected, I ſee a ready 
way marked out, by which the majority may at any | 


time remove the honeſteſt and ableſt men who hap 


to be in oppoſition to them. Jo ſay that they will 


uot make this extravagant ule of their power, would 


be a language unfit for a man ſo learned in the laws 
as you are. By your doctrine, Sir, they have the 
power, and laws you know are intended to guard againſt |: 


what men way do, not to trult to what they will 
do. | 


Upon the whole, Sir, the charge againſt you is of 
a plain, fimple nature: It appears even upon the face 


of your own pamphlet. On the contrary, your juf- 


tification of yourſelf is full of ſubtlety and rehnemenr, 
and in ſome. places not veiy intelligible. If I were ji 


perſonally your enemy, I ſhould dwell, with a mali 


nant pleaſure, upon thoſe great and uſeful qualifica- 


tions, which you certainly poſſeſs, and by which you 
once acquired, though they could not preſerve to 
you the reſpect and eſteem of your country, I ſhould 
enumerate the honours you have loſt, and rhe virtues 
vou have diſgraced: But having no private reſent- 
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ments to gratify, I think it ſufficient to have given 


my opinion of your public conduct, leaving the pu- 
niſhment it deſerves to your cloſet and to yourlelf. 


JUNIUS, 


| 24. 
LETTER XI. 


ET SIR, | 

1 Muſt beg of you to print a few lines, in explana- 

tion of ſome paſſages in my laſt letter, which I 
ſee have been miſunderſtood. 

1. When I ſaid, that the houſe of commons never 
meant to found Mr Waipole's incapacity on his ex- 
pulſion any, I meant no more than to deny the ge- 
neral propolition, that expulſion alone creates the in- 
capacity. If there be any thing ambiguous in the 
expreſſion, I beg leave to explain it by ſaying, that, 
in my opinion, expulſion neither creates, nor in any 
part contributes to create the incapacity in queſtion. 

2. I carefully avoided entering into the merits of 
Mr. Walpole's caſe. I did not enquire, whether the 
houſe of commons acted juſtly, or whether they truly 
declared the law of parliament. My remarks went 
only to their apparent meaning and intention, as it 
ſtands declared in their own reſolution. 

3. I never meant to affirm, that a commitment to 
the Tower created a diſqualification. On the con- 
trary, I conſidered that idea as an abſurdity into 
which the miniſtry muſt inevitably fall, if they rea- 
ſoned right upon their own principles. 

The caſe of Mr. Wollaſton ſpeaks for itſelf. The 
| miniſtry aſſert that expulſion alone creates an abſo- 
lute, complete incapacity to be re- clected to fit in 

the ſame parliament. This propoſition they have 
EF uniformly maintained, without any condition or mo- 
dification whatſoever. Mr. Wollaſton was expelled, 
re- elected, and admitted to take his ſeat in the ſame 
parliament. I leave it to the public to determine, 
whether this be a plain matter of fact, or mere non- 
ſenſe and declamation. 

JUNIUS. 


LET. 
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To bis Grace the Duke of *****, 


My L O R D, 


OU are fo little accuſtomed to receive any 

marks of reſpect or eſteem from the public, 
that if, in the following lines, a compliment or ex- 
preſſion of applauſe ſhould eſcape. me, I fear you 
would conſider it as a mockery of your eſtabliſhed 
character, and perhaps an inſult to your underſtand- 
ing. You have nice feelings, my Lord, if we may 
judge from your reſentments. Cautious therefore of 
giving offence, where you have ſo little deſerved it, 
I ſhall leave the illuſtration of your virtues to other 
hands. Your friends have a privilege to play upon 
the eaſineſs of your temper, or poſſibly they are bet- 
ter acquainted with your good qualities than I am. 
You have done good by ſtralth. The reſt is upon 
record, You have ſtill left ample room tor ſpecula- 
tion, when panegyric is exhauſted. 

You are indeed a very conſiderable man. The 
higheſt rank ;—a ſplendid fortune; and a name, glo- 
rious till it was yours, were ſufficient to have tup- 
ported you with meaner abilitics than ! think you 
poſſeis. From the firſt, you derived a conſtitutional 
claim to reſpect ; from the ſecond, a natural exten- 
five authority the laſt created a partial expecta- 
tion of hereditary virtues. The uſe you have made 
of theſe uncommon advantages might have been 
more honourable to yourlelt, but could not be more 
inſtructive to mankind. We may trace it in the ve- 
ncration of your country, the choice of your friends, 

and 


and in the accompliſhment of every ſanguine hope, 
which the public might have conceived from the 
illuſtrious name of R . 

The eminence of your ſtation gave you a com- 
manding proſpect ot. your duty. The road, which 
led to honour, was open to your view. You could 
not loſe it by miſtake, and you had no temptation 
to depart from it by deſign. Compare the natural 
dignity and importance of the richeſt Peer of Eng- 
land ;—the noble independence, which he- might 
have maintained in parhament ; and the real intereſt 
and reſpect, which he might have acquired, not only 
in parhament, but through the whole kingdom 
compare theſe glorious diſtinctions with the ambition 
of holding a ſhare in government, the emoluments 
of a place, the ſale of a borough, or the purchaſe of 
a corporation; and though you may not regret the 
virtues, which create reſpect, you may fee, with an- 
guiſh, how much real importance and authority you 
have loſt, Conſider the character of an independent 
virtuous Duke of ; imagine what he might 
be in this country, then reflect one moment upon 
what you are. If it be poſſible for me to withdraw 
my attention from the fact, I will tell you in theory 
what ſuch a man might be. 

Conſcious of his own weight and importance, his 
conduct in parliament would be directed by nothing 
but the conſtitutional duty of a peer. He would 
conſider himſelf as a guardian of the laws, Willing 
to ſupport the juſt meaſures of government, but de- 
termined to oblerve the conduct of the miniſter with 
tuſpicion, he would oppoſe the violence of faction 
with as much firmneſs, as the encroachments of pre- 
rogative, He would be as httle capable of bargain- 
ing with the miniſter for places for himſelf, or his 
dependants, as of deſcending to mix himſelf in the 
intrigues of oppoſition, Whenever- an important 
queſtion called for his opinion in parliament, he 
would be keard, by the moſt profligate miniſter, with 

| deference 


deference. and reſpect. His authority would either 
ſanctify or diſgrace the meaſures of government.— 
The people would look up to him as to their pro- 
tector, and a virtuous prince would have one honeſt 
man in his dominions, in whole integrity and judg- 
ment he might ſafely confide. If it ſhould be the 
will of providence to afflict him with a domeſtic miſ- 
fortune, he would ſubmit to the ſtroke, with feel- 
ing, but not without dignity. He would con{ider 
the peaple as his children, and receive a generous 
heart- felt conſolation, in the ſympathiſing tears, and 
bleſſings of his country. 

Your Grace may probably diſcover ſomething more 
intelligible in the negative part of this illuſtrious 
character. The man I have deicnbed would never 
proſtitute his dignity in parliament by an indecent 
violence either in oppoling or defending a minilter, 
He would not at one moment rancoroully perſecute, 
at another baſely cringe to the favourite of his 
Sn. After outraging the royal dignity with 
peremptory conditions, little ſhort of menace and 
hoſtilicy, he would never deſcend to the humility of 
ſoliciting an interview with the Favourite, aad of of- 
fering to recover, at any price, the honour of his 
friendſhip. Though deceived perhaps in his youth, 
he would not, through the courſe of a long life, 
have invariably choſen his friends from among the 
moſt profligate of mankind. His own honour would 
have forbidden him from mixing his private plea- 
ſures or converſation with jockeys, gameſters, blaſ- 
phemers, gladiators, or buffoons. He would then 
have never felt, much leſs would he have ſubmitted 
to the humiliating diſhoneſt neceſſity, of engaging 
in the intereſts and intrigues of his dependants, of 
ſupplying their vices, or relieving their beggary, at 
the expence of his country. He would not have be- 
trayed ſuch ignorance, or ſuch contempt of the con- 
ſtitution, as openly to avow, in a court of juſtice, 
the purchaſe and ſale of a borough. He would not 
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have thought it conſiſtent with his rank in the ſtate, 
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or even with his perſonal importance, to be the lit- 
tle tyrant of a little corporation. He would never 
have been inſulted with virtues, which he had la- 
boured to extinguiſh, nor ſuffered the diſgrace of a 
mortifying defeat, which has made him ridiculous 
and contemptible, even to the few by whom he was 
not deteſted.—] reverence the aMiftions of a good 
man—his ſorrows are ſacred, But how can we take 
* in the diſtreſſes of a man, whom we can neither 
ove nor eſteem; or feel for a calamity, of which 
he himſelf is inſenſible. Where was the father's 
heart, when he could look for, or find an immediate 
conſolation for the loſs of an only ſon, in conſulta- 
tions and bargains for a place at court, and even in 


the miſery of balloting at the India Houle ! 


Admitting then that you have miſtaken or deſerted 
thoſe honourable principles, which ought to have di- 
rected your conduct; admitting that you have as 
little claim to private affection as to public eſteem, 
let us ſee with what abilities, with what degree of 
judgment vou have carried your own 7 into ex- 
ecution, A great man, in the ſucceſs and even in 
the magnitude of his crimes, finds a reſcue from 
contempt. Your Grace is every way unfortunate. 
Yet I will not look back to thoſe ridiculous ſcenes, 
by which, in your earlier days, you thought it an ho- 
nour to be diſtinguiſhed; the recorded ſtripes, the 
public infamy, your own ſufferings, or Mr. Rigby's 
tortitude. Theſe events undoubtedly left an im- 
preſſion, though not upon your mind. To ſuch a 
mind, it may perhaps be a pleaſure to reflect, that 
there is hardly a corner of any of his Majeſty's king- 
doms, except France, in which, at one time or other, 
your valuable life has not been in danger. Amia— 
ble man ! we fee and acknowledge the protection of 
of providence, by which you have ſo often eſcaped 
the perſonal deteſtation of your fellow ſubjects, and 

are 


are till reſerved for the public juſtice of your 


country. | | 05 
Your hiſtory begins to be important at that au- 
ſpicious period, at which you were deputed to re- 
reſent the Earl of Bute, at the court of Verſailles. 


t was an honourable office, and executed with the 


ſame ſpirit with which it was accepted. Your pa- 
trons wanted an ambaſſador, who would ſubmit to 
make conceſſions, without daring to inſiſt upon any 
honourable condition for his Sovereign. Their bu- 
ſineſs required a man, who had as little feeling for 
his own dignity, as for the welfare of his country; 
and they found him in the firſt rank of the nobility. 
Belleiſle, Goree, Guadaloupe, St. Lucia, Martinique, 
the Fiſhery, and the Havanna, are glorious monu- 
ments of your G ace's talents for negotiation. My 
Lord, we are too well acquainted with your pecu- 
niary character, to think it poſſible that ſo many pub- 
lic ſacrifices ſhould have been made, without ſome 
private compenſations. Your conduct carries with 
it an interior evidence, beyond all the legal proofs 
of a court of juſtice, Even the callous pride of 
Lord Egremont was alarmed, He ſaw and felt his 
own diſhonour in correſponding with you; and there 
certainly was a moment, at which he meant to have 
reliſted, had not a fatal lethargy prevailed over 
his faculties, and carried all ſenſe and memory away 
with it. | 

I will not pretend to ſpecify the ſecret terms on 
which you were invited to ſupport an adminiſtration 
which Lord Bute pretended to leave in full poſ- 
ſeſſion of their miniſterial authority, and perfectly 
maſters of themſelves. He was not of a temper to 
relinquiſh power, though he retired from employ- 
ment. Stipulations were certainly made between 
your Grace and him, and certainly violated. After 
two years ſubmiſſion, you thought you had collected 
a ſtrength ſufficient to controul his influence, and that 
it was your turn to be a tyrant, becauſe you had been 
a ſlave, 
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| en you found -yaurſelf miſtaken in your 
opinion of your gracious Maſter's firmneſs, diſap- 
paintment got the better of all your humble diſcre- 
tion, and carried you to an exceſs of outrage to his 
perſon, as diſtant from true ſpirit, as from all decen- 
Cy and reſpect. After robbing him of the rights of a 
King, you would not permit him to preſerve the ho- 
nour of a Gentleman. It was then Lord Weymouth 
was nominated to Ireland, and diſpatched {we well 
remember with what indecent hurry) to plunder the 
treaſury of the firſt fruits of an employment which 
you well knew he was neyer to execute. 

This ſudden declaration of war againſt the Fa- 
vourite, might have, given you a momentary merit 
with the public, if it had either heen adopted upon 

inciple, or maintained with reſolution. Without 
looking back to all your former ſervility, we need only 
obſerve your ſubiequent conduct, to ſee upon what 
motives you acted. Apparently united with Mr. 
Grenville, you waited until Lord Rockingham's feeble 
adminiſtration ſhould diſſolve in its own weakneſs.— 
The moment their diſmiſſion was ſuſpected, the mo- 
ment you perceived that another ſyſtem was adopted 
in the cloſet ; you thought it no diſgrace to return to 
your former dependance, and ſolicit once more the 
friendſhip of Lord Bute, You begged an interview, 
at which he had ſpirit enough to treat you with con- 
rempr. 

It would now: be of little uſe to point out, by what 
a train of weak, injudicious meaſures, it became ne- 
eeſſary, or was thought ſo, to call you back to a ſhare 
in the adminiſtration. The Friends, whom you did 
not in the leaſt inſtance deſert, were not of a cha- 
racter to add ſtrength or credit to Government; and 
at that time your alliance with the Duke of Grafton 
was, I preſume, hardly foreſeen. We mult look for 
other ſtipulations, to account for that ſudden reſolu- 
tion of the cloſet, by which three of your depend- 
ants (whole characters, I think, cannot be leſs re- 
ſpected 
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ſpected than they are) were advanced to offices, 
through which you might again controul 'the mini- 
ſter, and probably engroſs the whole direction of 
affairs. 

The poſſeſſion of abſolute power is now once 
more within your reach. The meaſures you have 
taken to obtain and confirm it, are too groſs to eſcape 
the eyes of a diſcerning judicious prince. His pa- 
lace is beſieged; the lines of circumvallation are 
drawing round him; and unleſs he finds a reſource 
in his own activity, or in the attachment of the real 
friends of his family, the beſt of princes muſt ſub- 
mit to the confinement of a ſtate priſoner, until your 
Grace's death, or ſome leſs fortunate event, ſhall 


raiſe . the liege. For the preſent, you may ſafely 


retume that ſtile of inſult and menace, which even 


a private gentleman cannot ſubmit to hear without 


being contemptible. Mr. Mackenzie's hiſtory is not 
yet torgotten, and you may find precedents enough 
of the mode in which an imperious fubject may 
ſignify his pleaſure to his ſovereign. Where will 
this gracious monarch look for aſſiſtance, when the 
wretched G n could forget his obligations to 
his maſter, and deſert him for a hollow alliance with 
ſuch a man as the Duke of 


Let us conſider you, then, as arrived at the ſum- 


mit of worldly greatneſs: let us ſuppoſe, that all 
your plans of avarice and ambition are accompliſhed, 
and your moſt ſanguine wiſhes gratified in the fear, 
as well as the hatred of the people: Can Age itſeif 
forget that you are now in the laſt act of lite? Can 
grey hairs make folly venerable ? and is there no pe- 
riod to be reſerved for meditation and retirement ? 
For ſhame! my Lord: Let it not be recorded of 
you, that the lateſt moments of your life were de- 
dicated to the ſame unworthy purſuirs, the ſame 
buſy agitations, in which your youth and manhood 
were exhauſted. Conſider that, although you can- 


not diſgtace your former life, you are violating the 


character 
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cility, after 172 have loſt the vigour of the pal-. 
ſion | 

_ friends will aſk, perhaps, Whither ſhall this 
unhappy. old man retire ? Can he remain in the me- 
tropolis, where his lite has been ſo often threatened, 
and his L ſo often attacked? If he returns to 
W. n, ſcorn and mockery await him, He. 
muſt create a ſolitude round his eſtate, if he would 
avoid the face of reproach: and derifion. At Ply- 
mouth, his deſtruction would be more than proba- 
ble ; at Exeter, inevitable. No honeſt Engliſhman 
will ever forget his attachment, nor any honeſt 
Scotchman forgive his treachery to Lord Bute. At 
every town he enters, he muſt change his liveries 
and his name. Which cver way he flies, the Hue 
and Cry of the country purſues him. 

In 3 kingdom indeed, the bleſſings of his 
adminiſtration have been more ſenſibly felt; ;—his vir- 
tues better underſtood ;—or at worſt, they will not, 
for him alone, forget their hoſpitality. As well 
might VER ES have returned to Sicily. You have 
twice eſcaped, my Lord; beware of a third expe- 


.. riment, The indignation of a whole people, plun- 


dered, inſulted, and oppreſſed as they have been, will 


not always be diſappointed. 


It is in vain therefore to ſhift the ſcene. You 
can no more fly from your enemies than from your- 
ſelf. Perſecuted abroad, you look into your own 
heart for conſolation, and find nothing but re- 
proaches and deſpair. But, my Lord, you may quit 
the field of buſineſs, though not the field of dan- 
ger; and though you cannot be ſafe, you may ceafe 
to be ridiculous. 1 fear you have liſtened too Jon 
to the advice of thoſe pernicious friends, with whole 
intereſts you have ſordidly united your own, and for 
whom you have ſacrificed every thing that ought 
to be dear to a man of honour. They are ſtil] baſe 
enough to encourage the follies of your N 
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they once did the vices of your youth. As little 


acquainted with the rules of decorum, as with the 
laws of morality, they will not ſuffer you to profit 
by experience, nor even to conſult the propriety of 
a bad character. Even now they tell you, that life 
is no more than a dramatic ſcene, in which the hero 
ſhould preſerve his conſiſtency to the laſt, and that 
as you lived without virtue, you ſhould die without 
repentance. 


JUNIUS. 
LET” S NAT: 


To JJ UNIU Ss. 


SIR, | . 
II AVING accidentally ſeen a republication of your 


letters, wherein you have been pleated to aſſert, 

that I had /o/d the companions. of my ſucceſs; 1 am 
again obliged to declare the ſaid aſſertion to be a moſt 
infamous and malicious falſe-hood ;, and legain call upon 
ou to ſtand forth, avow yourlelt, and prove the charge. 
If you can make 1t out to the ſatisfaction of any one 
man in the kingdom, I will be content to be thought 
the worſt man in it; if you do not, what muſt the 


nation think of you? Party has nothing to do in this 


affair: You have made a perlonal attack upon my 
honour, defamed me by a mot vile calumny, which 
might poſſibly have ſunk into oblivion, had not ſuch 
uncommon pains been taken to renew and perpetuate 
this ſcandal, chiefly becaule it has been told in good 
language: For I give you full credit for your elegant 
diction, well turned periods, and attic wit ; but wit 
is oftentimes falſe, though it may appear brilliant; 


which is exactly the caſe of your whole performance. 


But, Sir, I am obliged in the moſt /erious manner to 


accuſe 


Kwan aa 
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accuſe you of being guilty of fa!/tizs. You have ſaid 
the thing that 1s mt. To ſupport your ſtory, you 
have recourſe to the following irre/itzble argument: 
* You ld the companions ot your victory, becauſe 
when the ſixteenth regiment. was given to you, you 
was /ilent.” The concluſion is inevitable. I believe 
that ſuch deep and acute reaſoning could only come 
from ſuch an extraordinary writer as Junius. But un- 
fortunately for you, the premiſes as well as the conclu- |» 
ſion are abſolutely falſe. Many applications have been 
made to the miniſtry on the ſubject of the Manilla 
Rantom ince the time of my being colonel of that 
regiment. As I have for ſome years quitted London, 
I was obliged to have recourſe to the honourable co- 
- lonel Monſon and Sir Samuel Corniſh to negoliate for 
me: In the laſt autumn I perſonally delivered a me- 
morial to the earl of Shelburne at his ſeat in Wiltſhire, 
As you have told us of your importance, that you are 
a perſon of rank and fortune, and above a common 
bribe, you may in all probability be not unknown to 
his lordſhip, wno can ſatisfy you of the truth of what 
I tay. But I ſhall now take the liberty, Sir, to ſcize 
your battery, and turn it againſt yourſelf, If your 
puerile and tinſel logic could carry the leaſt weight or 
conviction with it, how mult you ſtand affected by the 
inevitable concluſion, as you are pleaſed to term it? 
According to Junius, Silence is Guilt, In many of the 
public papers, you have been called in the molt direct 
and offenſive terms a /zar and a coward, When did 
you reply to theſe foul accuſations? You have been 
quite /ilent ; quite chop-fallen: Therefore, becau/e 
vou was ſilent, the nation has a right to pronounce 
you to be both a har and a coward from your own ar- 
gumert: But, Sir, I will give you fair play; will af- 
10 d you an opportunity to wipe off the firit af pella- 
0 tion; by deſiring the proofs of your charge again! 
me. Produce them! To wipe off the laſt, produce 
auch. People cannot bear any longer your {07's 
Ain, and the deſpicable impaſture of the "old Roman 
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name which you have feed. For the future aſſume 
the name of lome modern bravo and dark aſſaſſin: 
Let your appellation have ſome affinity to your prac- 

tice, But if I mult periſu, Junius, let me periſh in- 
the face of day; be for once a generous and open 

enemy. I allow that gothic appeals to cold iron are 

no better proofs of a man's honeſty and veracity than 

hot iron and burning ploughſhares are of female chaſe 

tity: But a ſoldier's honour is as delicate as a wo- 

man's; it muſt not be ſulpected ; you have dared to 

throw more than a ſuſpicion upon mine: You cannot 

but know the conſequences, which even the meek - 

nels of chriſtianity would pardon me for, after the 

injury you have done me. 


WILLIAM DRAPER. 
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FHeret lateri lethalis arundo. 


To Sr WI I. LI AM DRAPER, is 
KNIGHT of the BATH, 


S I R, | 

A FT E R ſo long an interval, I did not expect to 

ſee the debate revived between us. My anſwer 
to your laſt letter ſhall be ſhort ; for I write to you 
with reluctance, and I hope we ſhall now conclude 
our correſpondence for ever. 

Had you been originally and without provocation 
attacked by an anonymous writer, you would have 
ſome right to demand his name. Bur in this caſe you 
are a volunteer. You engaged in it with the unpre- 
meditated Gallantry of a ſoldier. You were content 
to ſet your name in oppokition to a man, who would 

probably continue in concealment. You underſtood 
the terms, upon which we were to correſpond, and 

gave at leaſt a tacit aſſent to them. After voluntarily 
attacking me under the character of Junius, what 
pollible right have you to know me under any other? 
Will you forgive me if J inſinuate to you, that you 
forelaw ſome honour in the apparent ſpirit of coming 
forward in perſon, and that you were not quite indit- 
ferent to the diſplay of your literary qualifications ? 

You cannot but know that the republication of my 

letters was no more than a catchpenny * contri- 
vance of a Printer, in which it was impoſſible I ſhould 
be concerned, and for which 1 am no way anſwerable. 


* The editor's motive, for this republication, is otherwiſe 
expreiled iu his preface to the firf part of thele letters. 
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At the ſame time IT wiſh you to underſtand, that if I 
do not take the trouble of reprinting theſe papers, it 
is not from any fear of giving offence to Sir William 
Draper. 05 

Your remarks upon a ſignature, adopted merely 
for diſtinction, are unworthy of notice; but when 
you tell me I have ſubmitted to be called a lyar and 
a coward, I muſt aſk you in my turn, whether you 
ſeriouſly think it any way incumbent upon me to 
take notice of the ſilly invectives of every ſimpleton, 
who writes in a news-paper ; and what opinion you 
would have conceived of my diſcretion, if I had 
ſuffered myſelf to be the dupe of ſo ſhallow an 
artifice ? 

Your appeal to the ſword, though conſiſtent enough 
with your late profeſſion, will neither prove your in- 
nocence nor clear you from ſuſpicion. Your com- 
plaints with regard to the Manilla ranſom were, far 
a conſiderable time, a diſtreſs to government. You 
were appointed (greatly out of your turn) to the 
command of a regiment, and during that adminiſtra- 
tion we heard no more of Sir William Draper. The 
facts, of which I ſpeak, may indeed be variouſly ac- 
counted for, but they are too notorious to be denied; 
and I think you might have learnt at the univerſity, 
that a falſe concluſion 1s an error in argument, not a 
breach of veracity. Your ſolicitations, I doubt nor, 
were renewed under another adminiſtration, Ad- 
mitting the fact, I fear an indifferent perſon. would 
only infer from it, that experience had made you ac- 
quainted with the benefits of complaining. Remem- 
ber, Sir, that you have yourſelf confeſſed, that, con- 
fidering the crilical filuation of this country, the mi- 
niſtry are in the right to temporiſe with Spain, This 
conteſlion reduces you to an unfortunate dilemma, 
By renewing your ſolicitations, you muſt either mean 
to force your country into a war at a moſt unſealon- 
able juncture ; or, having no view or expectation of 
that kind, that you look for nothing but a private 
compenſation to yourſelr, 


As 
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believe, Sir, 7 will never know me. A con- 
ſiderable time mult certainly clapſe before we are per- 
ſonally acquainted. You need not however regret 
the delay, or ſuffer an apprehenſion that any length 
of time can reſtore you to the chriſtian mech neſs of 
your temper, and diſappoint your preſent indignation. 

If I underſtand your character, there is in vour own 
breaſt a repoſitory, in which your relentments may be 
ſafely laid up for tuture occaſions, and preicrved with- 

* out the hazard of diminution, The Odia in longum 
Jaciens, que reconderet, auctaque promeret, I thought 
had only belonged to the worlt character of antiquity. 
The text is in Tacitus; you know beſt where to look 


for the commentary. 
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